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is essential, because the fungus can survive on them for some
months and can infect branches which come in contact with
them, and can most probably reascend the bush from them.
The adoption of the above methods will get rid of the greater
part of the fungus, but will leave untouched any which is
living on the older wood. To eradicate the latter the
bushes must be well sprayed, after pruning, with Bordeaux
mixture.

In Java a different species, Corticium Theae. forms white
or pinkish cords which run along the branches, ramifying
and uniting here and there. The cords are found only on
the young branches, two or three years old, never on the
thicker, older branches. The cords are from one-half to
2 millimetres broad, but sometimes spread out into a very
thin film. When the cord reaches a leaf-stalk, it travels
along it to the under surface of the leaf, which it covers
with a thin pink film.

* This disease has been found on several occasions in Java,
but it has not caused very serious damage there. On some
fields, however, a fairly large number of bushes may be
found which exhibit the characteristic features of the disease.
In the middle of a bush, which is otherwise vigorous and
healthy, there may be found a dead branch bearing a
cluster of yellow, dried leaves, and on the other branches,
which may die soon afterwards, one finds the pale pink cords
passing along the leaf-stalks and expanding over the lower
surface of the leaves.

Corticium Theae differs from the fungus of the Ceylon
Black Rot in having a conspicuous cord on the stem. In
the latter respect it resembles the Thread Blights, but it
differs from these in the structure of the thread:

TJHREAD BLIGHT
(1) THE PAKASITIC THREAD BLIGHT OF INDIA
The name Thread Blight is applied to a white mycelium
which runs in coarse strands over the stems and leaves of
the tea bush. At least one such fungus has been known to
exist on tea in India since 1868, and ha^ been the subject
of much writing and numerous mistakes. The mycelium,